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Metaphysics 
Where lies geometry? 
oh not between blue covers are 
the verticals of ecstacy 
the angles of despair. 
And where geography? 
not charts nor latitude 
can wall the towns of memory 
from final platitude. 
| 
Oh where is anything | 
the mind can cherish? 
By seas of wondering 
in the lands of wish. 
CHaARLEs NorMAN, 
In The Saturday Review. 
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President’s Letter 


Dear Members of Pi Lambda Theta: 

For four years it has been my privilege to 
serve you as national president. ‘They have 
been years full of responsibilities, sometimes 
disappointments, but more often joys and 
pleasures. Many happy friendships have 
been formed. Stimulation of a most worth- 
while nature has resulted. Courtesies of 
every sort have been extended. Co-operation 
has been forthcoming at every turn. I am 
indeed grateful to every chapter and to every 
individual member of Pi Lambda Theta for 
the hearty support which you have given me. 
At every turn you have made the load easier 
because of your willing service and ready in- 
terest in every endeavor which we have un- 
dertaken. I should like to bespeak this same 
loyalty and co-operation for whomever you 
choose next to assume the responsibility of this 
office. I am sure she will receive it. 

It is with much pleasure that I am looking 
forward to meeting many of you at council 
meeting this summer. We are a great or- 
ganization, growing yearly in numbers and 
influence. We have many problems which 
need discussion, and procedures which must 
be established. The stimulation and inspiration 
which comes from meeting together and talk- 
ing over each other’s solutions is much needed. 
This bi-ennial meeting offers just the oppor- 
tunity we are looking for. No one who can 
possibly attend, whether a delegate or not, 
can afford to miss the stimulation which 
comes from this contact with other Pi Lambda 
Theta members. I am anticipating a happy 
meeting with as many Pi Lambda Theta 
members as can possibly attend. I am sure 
we shall have a most enjoyable few days 
together, 

Yours sincerely, 


MAUDE McBROOM. 





A Friendly Word to Our 
Initiates 
E closing school year means for many 


of us the breaking of happy associations 
but we do not mean that it shall sever the 
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many friendships formed during our college 
days. We go out into the big, busy world 
full of hopes and ambitions and with many 
indefinite promises to write and to visit; but 
we soon find ourselves caught in a whirl of 
new duties, new pleasures, new opportunities 
and the promises, though not forgotten, must 
give way to more pressing demands. 

Will you remember two or three things? 

1. Pi Lambda Theta chose you from 
among many. You pledged your loyalty. 
We have high hopes and ambitions for your 
success. Both your chapter and the national 
office want to know how you prosper. Please 
keep in touch with both. A long lost mem- 
ber replied to a letter from her chapter say- 
ing, “It is so nice to be found,” but her 
chapter officers had made heroic and all but 
fruitless efforts to find her while all the time 
a penny postcard from her would have saved 
much labor and disappointment. Please don’t 
lose yourself. 

2. The Journal will come to you four times 
a year if your correct address is on file in the 
office of the executive secretary, but the post- 
man will not forward it if you move only to 
the next block. If you do not receive your 


Journal in October, December, March and 
May, send a card to Mrs. Nardin and ask 
why. A mistake might have been made in 
your address. 
new address if you have moved. 


Be sure to give both old and 
Mrs. Nar- 
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din’s address is in the directory on the inside 
cover of the Journal but we repeat it here for 
emphasis. Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 7404 Bennett Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


3. The Journal will be glad to receive 
from you reports of interesting educational 
events, items regarding the problems you 
meet—with or without your solution. The 
Journal is the medium of interchange among 
us. Make use of it. Form the habit of giv- 
ing as well as taking. 


4. Form the habit of being prompt. Send 
that postal as soon as you know what your 
address will be next fall. Through your 
chapter you will receive an annual report 
blank asking things the fraternity wants to 
know. Send it in promptly. Don’t wait to 
be reminded. Remember how busy you 
were in your senior year and spare your chap- 
ter officer, who is probably a senior, the extra 
work of writing again. ‘This applies also to 
the payment of dues. There’s a queer thing 
about organization dues—paid promptly they 
are not burdensome but they seem twice as 
large if left till you have to be urged to pay. 


5. Last but not least—wear your key. It 
is a badge of honor. 
Watch for other keys among new acquaint- 
Each one will mark a friend—some- 


Wear it proudly. 


ances. 
times a very dear friend. Wearing your key 
will keep you reminded of your pledges and 
your good intentions and help you to live up 
to your ideals. You will find many oppor- 
tunities to serve. Give generously of ail you 
have to give. (Give for the sake of giving 
and the love of the cause—but incidentally, 
it pays in many ways beside satisfaction, which 
is really pay enough. Some one has said, ““Do 
all you are paid to do and then some. It’s 


. > . 
the ‘then some’ which wins promotion.” 


The Journal wishes you abundant success. 


Preschool Study Progresses 





The study of the eating habits of young 
children has been put in the hands of more 
than one hundred mothers, members of Pi 
Lambda Theta and their friends. A grati- 
fying per cent of completed studies has been 
returned to Rowena Schmidt at the Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Miss 
Schmidt has set as her goal one hundred 
records, as she expects a great many more of 
the forms to be filled and returned in the next 
few weeks. Illness during the winter months 
delayed co-operation in a number of cases. 
It is not too late to make the study and send 
it in. ‘The names of interested mothers may 
still be sent to Miss Schmidt. 

Mothers who cannot use the forms are 
urged to return them in the envelope provided, 
which needs no postage. In order to assist 
the Bureau in keeping the records straight, 
any mother who returns blanks unused 
should include a note of identification, or 
write her name and address on the envelope. 





Honored by Women 


Mrs. Susan Dorsey, former superintendent 
of schools in Los Angeles and an honorary 
member of Sigma Chapter, was the first 
recipient of the Ella Flagg Young Medal for 
distinguished service in education. The award 
of this medal is made by the National Council 
of Administrative Women in Education and 
is presented at their annual meeting which is 
held in connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence and which 
met in Cleveland in February. 

The medal is named in honor of Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, who was the first woman to 
hold the office of president of the N. E. A. 
and who as superintendent of Chicago schools 
was the first woman to hold that office in a 
large city system. 

Mrs. Dorsey has recently received many 
honors in recognition of her long and efficient 
service in Los Angeles. 
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The Call to Conference 


Biennial Meeting Will Be Held at Iowa City, Iowa, July 5, 6, 8, with Social Gatherings and 
Inspirational Program Interspersed Among Business Sessions; All Members Welcome 


to Attend. 





| haan second year the representatives of 

Pi Lambda Theta come together to 
transact the national business of the organiza- 
tion which includes the selection of the leaders 
who are to serve for the next biennial or 
quadrennial period. These are important and 
essential matters but not the most important 
part of the Biennial Conference. 

Probably its business could be transacted 
very satisfactory by a small delegate body or 
even by the officers alone and the mere ma- 
chinery of the organization still move 
smoothly—but there would be great loss in 
those factors that count for most in a fraternal 
organization, i. e. the fellowship, the sense of 
oneness, the personal bond that distinguishes 
a friend one knows face to face from the 
mere name in a directory or the rather im- 
personal signature at the end of a letter, be it 
ever so good a letter. 

Each chapter is entitled to one delegate and 
these with the officers make up the official 
voting body but in addition to the more formal 
business sessions there are many social con- 
tacts as well as the inspirational program. 
The effect of these is to draw us all more 
closely together and inspire us for better work 
next year. 

Even our brief reunion at the midwinter 
banquet stimulates our pride in our organiza- 
tion and inspires us to fresh endeavor. At 
the biennial conference this experience is mul- 
tiplied in proportion to the longer period, 
which permits an interchange of ideas and 
plans of work and the development of real 
friendships. The timid ones find courage in 
the enthusiasm of the strong, the inexperi- 
enced glean helpful suggestions from the 
older members, and all find their zeal quick- 
ened. As each biennial council meeting has 
drawn to a close one delegate after another 
has bees: heard to say, “How I wish every 
member of my chapter had been here. It 





has meant so much to me, I wish they, too, 
might have had the benefit.” 

For all these reasons we feel justified in 
urging every member who can possibly do so, 
to include the council meeting in her vaca- 
tion plans. The council dates allow July 
4th as the day of travel. The council will 
open on Friday morning, July 5, and con- 
tinues through Monday. No _ business is 
scheduled for Sunday, allowing that day free 
for individual interests. 

The plan generally followed in council 
meetings has been to intersperse the inspira- 
tional part of the program throughout the 
session by halting the business at certain times 
to listen to a distinguished speaker, or to visit 
some important place. Visiting members 
who cannot be present the full time will find 
something interesting in progress at any time 
they find it convenient to come. 

Again we urge each one who can possibly 
arrange to do so to attend the biennial con- 
ference at Iowa City, July 5, 6, and 8. 

BUT 

if you do plan to attend, report to Miss Mc- 
Broom or Mrs. Nardin just as soon as your 
decision is made in order that comfortable 
lodgings may be ready for you. One of the 
grievous faults of convention guests in gen- 
eral is their failure to announce their de- 
cisions promptly. 

The committee on arrangements was 
greatly embarrassed at Cleveland because 
some had to be turned away from the ban- 
quet because they did not register in time. 
This was no fault of the committee, but they 
were sorry. Let us be sure to announce our 
coming this summer in due time. There 
will be ample accommodations for all who 
wish to attend but reservation must be made. 





How to Get There 
Towa City is located on the main line of 
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the Rock Island railroad between Chicago and 
Denver. 

Towa City is a few miles from West Lib- 
erty, which is on the Rock Island line from 
St. Louis to St. Paul with bus connections. 

Iowa City is also about one hour from 
Cedar Rapids, with which there is hourly con- 
nection via interurban and several bus lines. 

Cedar Rapids is on the main line of the 
Chicago, Northwestern, between Chicago and 
Omaha, also on the Rock Island line from 
Minneapolis to St. Louis, and may also be 
reached via the Chicago and Milwaukee, but 
this requires an extra change of cars at 
Marion. 

There are good paved or gravel roads via 
Davenport, Des Moines, Cedar Rapids for 
those who wish to drive. 

Consult station agents for definite train 
schedules. 





Theta Chapter Invites You 


As the hostess chapter of the national 
biennial council meeting of Pi Lambda Theta, 
which is to be held in Iowa City, Iowa, July 
5, 6, and 8, Theta Chapter extends a most 
hearty invitation to all other Pi Lambda 
Theta members. The Pi Beta Phi house, at 
815 East Washington street, has been secured 
for convention headquarters, and all mail 
may be sent there. Arrangements also have 
been made for the use of neighboring sorority 
houses to accommodate delegates and attend- 
ants at convention, so Theta is hoping that a 
large number will be able to come. Iowa 
City is served by the main line of the Rock 
Island railroad from Chicago to Denver, and 
has hourly interurban service from Cedar 
Rapids, which is on the main line of the 
Chicago Northwestern. Connections can be 
made at West Liberty, a town a few miles 
distant, for points north and south. In the 
plans that are being carried forward, Theta 
is endeavoring to make these days thoroughly 
enjoyable as well as profitable. Reservations 
should reach Miss Frances Ann Hungerford, 
10 East Market street, chairman of the hous- 
ing committee, not later than July 1. 





Iota Members Authors 





A number of members of Iota Chapter 
have had articles published. Among these 
are: 

Irene Price published “Laplace’s Calculus 
of Generatrix Functions” in the American 
Mathematical Monthly, May, 1928. 

Florence Flemion published two articles in 
collaboration with Dr. Oscar Riddle of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Depart- 
ment of Genetics, Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, N. Y. The articles were on the An- 
terior Pituitary Gland, and appeared in the 
March-April issue of Endocrinology, 1928, 
and in the November issue of the American 
Journal of Physiology, 1928. Miss Flemion 
is at present engaged in research at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research at 
Yonkers, New York. 

Mrs. Grace Mason Lundy edited the Delta 
Zeta Lamp, 1926-1928. She is visiting dele- 
gate of the Delta Zeta Sorority and has pub- 
lished articles for that sorority and in other 
Greek letter magazines. 

Miss Rowena Harvey has published articles 
in The Scholastic Editor, The School Press 
Review, and The Quill and Scroll. 

Miss Rose Cox has published The Cox 
Score Cards for Evaluating Silent Reading 
Lessons in the Intermediate Grades. Miss 
Cox expects to receive the Ph.D. degree here 
in June. 





Memorial for Teacher 


Friends and co-workers of Miss Frances 
C. Cole, who was for several years a teacher 
of English in Columbia High School, have 
contributed funds for a memorial prize to be 
awarded to outstanding students in English— 
the best boy and the best girl in fourth year 
English. Good citizenship and __ personal 
qualifications will also count in the award. 

Miss Cole received B. S. and A. M. de- 
grees from the University of Missouri and 
was a member of Alpha Chapter. 

She was greatly beloved by all who knew 
her for her fine character. 
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The Teacher as a Research Worker 


By H. D. Vincent in 


The Teachers Journal and Abstract 


(Mr. Vincent is principal of an elementary 
school in Troy, N. Y. In this article he out- 
lines opportunities for the classroom teacher 
to investigate and suggests the possible edu- 
cational outcomes of teachers assuming such 
responsibility. ) 





[N the days of Horace Mann, research from 

the standpoint of the classroom teacher 
was unknown. It was the business of the 
teacher merely to “keep school.” If she 
could keep a large number of pupils in order 
to teach something about the three R’s, she 
was called a good teacher. Such perform- 
ance was all the public expected of her. As 
to the why and wherefore of educational 
truths, the teacher was rather unconcerned. 
She taught as she was taught by poor teachers 
—by rule of thumb. 

The measurement of educational progress 
was unheard of except from the standpoint 
of long, catchy written examinations admin- 
istered and rated on a purely subjective basis. 
In reading the test seemed to be how well 
and how fast the reader could parrot-like pro- 
nounce words. ‘The ability to reproduce the 
thought content was largely ignored. In 
writing the goal seemed to be more concerned 
with ability to execute flourishes and fancy 
shadings at great expense to the pupil’s time 
rather than to write a legible hand with a 
reasonable degree of speed. In arithmetic 
the best test seemed to be one of ability to 
manipulate mental gymnastics, to “cipher the 
rule of three.” The more difficult and im- 
practical the problems a person could solve the 
more proficient he was considered. Of course, 
tthe subject of spelling was prominent. ‘The 
test of a good speller seemed to be not so much 
ability to spell words in common use, such as 
the word “which,” as the ability to spell long, 
unheard-of words. No thought of just what 


words were needed in everyday life was con- 


sidered. No such thing as a list of commonly 
misspelled words was known. One mis- 
spelled word seemed just as serious as an- 
other. No attempt was made to find how 
frequently a given word was used in letter 
writing. With such practices unquestioned, 
the opportunities for research were limited. 
The field for inquiry was unexplored. The 
spirit of professional study was wanting. 

Since the close of the nineteenth century 
practice has changed very much. Arguments 
arose as to the best and most efficient methods 
of teaching. Of course, the true test was 
what method would bring about the most 
learning. And just what kind of learning 
would be of most worth? Did education 
consist of ability to reproduce verbatim or was 
it ability to know what to do under a given 
condition? The “pouring-in process” (as 
David Page would express it) gave way to 
the drawing out or development method. 
For many years the normal schools were in- 
sisting on a formal plan to be carried out 
through the “formal steps.” Bagley and his 
contemporaries gave much space to this in 
their early writing. However, after all was 
said and done in the practice schools, the suc- 
cessful practitioners went out into the field 
and taught without “cut and dried” plans 
and quite ignored the so-called “formal steps.” 

As an example of how poorly the professors 
lived up to their own teachings of the “formal 
steps” even within the normal training schools, 
the following may be related. A student in 
the training department had prepared a lesson 
to present to a class in seventh grade geog- 
raphy. It was to be given in the presence of 
his critic teacher. Everything was progress- 
ing beautifully until a pupil asked an unex- 
pected question. This led the student teacher 
to enter into a rather lengthy explanation 
which greatly interested the entire class. The 


period passed before the lesson scheduled was 
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fairly begun. The class was obliged to pass 
to another teacher’s room, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of the members of the class. When 
the class had passed, the critic called the stu- 
dent teacher for a conference. There was 
plenty of cause for adverse criticism, for the 
lesson plan was not followed. However, the 
student teacher was happily surprised. His 
critic commended him in glowing terms for 
taking advantage of a good opportunity to 
drive home a lesson, although it pertained to 
something not in the lesson plan. This illus- 
trates the tendency to get away from formality 
and to deal with practical methods. And so 
the idea of projects, problems, and contracts 
came to the front. Interest was found to be 
indispensable in order to get results; for in- 
terest brings attention, attention causes think- 
ing, and “thinking educates, nothing else,” 
quoting Dr. Hamilton. 


Without doubt we have better schools today 
than we had fifty years ago. We have more 
scientific educators and very efficient, well- 
tested methods. But we do not yet know 
the whole story. There is much yet to be 
learned. Consequently, there is great need 
for research. We are living in the age when 
we see more than ever the need of still better 
methods of teaching. Investigation is the only 
tool by which to discover our weakness and 
find the remedy for our shortcomings. And 
of course measurements of achievement will 
be necessary first, last, and always. 


We need research because we want to 
know what to teach. Unless we have re- 
search, we may continue in the future as we 
have in the past to teach or reteach what the 
pupil already knows or what is relatively 
valueless. 


Any modern superintendent of schools will 
welcome research on the part of teachers. 
Therefore, the teacher may be sure she will 
receive the full support of her superintendent 
in any research work she may do. ‘The super- 
intendent is anxious to know the conditions as 
they actually exist in the classes. He is not in 
a position to know the full truth except 
through his teachers, and, although the teacher 
has responsibility for the class, she is not in a 
position to give full and accurate details as to 


conditions and needs unless she carries out 
some research work with her pupils. 


The superintendent is not the only one to 
please in the way of successful teaching. 
Probably the one more directly interested in 
the research of the teacher is the principal. 
He can make his school no better than his 
teachers are able to make it. Therefore, the 
progressive principal will bend every effort to 
stimulate his teachers to be more than mere 
followers of rules. He would have them 
know the exact needs of the pupils and the 
most effective way of satisfying such needs. 


Research on the part of the teacher greatly 
concerns the pupil, also. If we had no pupils, 
we should have no schools, and the great army 
of school teachers would haye to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. Since the schools, including 
the teachers, are for the pupils, then it follows 
that the duty of every teacher is to give all 
she has to give for the welfare of her class. 


The teacher always finds a helper in the 
pupil when there is research work to do. A 
prominent professor in Teachers College said, 
““My students have been my teachers.” By 
their very acts pupils are prone to teach their 
teachers. Is it not by the observance of these 
acts that the teacher becomes better qualified 
to solve the problems peculiar to education? 
To the pupil the research worker must go, 
and no one in the educational field has such 
unlimited opportunities to carry out research 
work with pupils as the teacher in service. 


There are schools of varying degrees of 
popularity. Why is the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College so outstanding? Is it 
merely that it is connected with Teachers 
College or merely that it is located in New 
York City? Or is it because its purpose is 
experimental discovery of new truth? 


Some schools may go along year after year, 
following “minimal essentials” so far as ex- 
perimentation is concerned, and pass as 
schools with good records. ‘That is, they 
may haye few failures and in general a satis- 
factory record. But there may be one whose 
pupils come from an unusually intelligent 
section of the city. Little or no effort on the 
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part of the teachers may be needed to enable 
such pupils to pass normally each year. But 
what would such a school do if the pupils, 
through research work of the teachers, were 
given opportunity to do extra work and ad- 
vance according to their ability? Research 
has shown that the most retarded pupil of all 
is the gifted pupil. 


Another school may be located in the slum 
section of a city. Its promotion list may be 
equally as high as the above mentioned school, 
owing to the fact that its teachers are research 
workers and have as a result discovered 
methods that have yielded good results from 
poorly endowed pupils. Such a school is 
bound to grow in renown. It will be the 
center of attraction for school visitors who will 
want to know how exceptional results can be 
secured with poor material. 


But what happens in a school where the 
mental ability of the pupil is low or where the 
teachers look at teaching merely as a trade? 
In such schools, if the teachers are uncon- 
cerned as to the results, the final outcome will 
be deplorable. It often happens that some 
grammar school receives seventh grade pupils 
from two or more intermediate schools. The 
degree of ability of the incoming groups is 
often very noticeable. There is a reason for 
this, and it is not always due to a difference in 
intelligence on the part of the pupils. Re- 
search will help her to decide what methods 
are best. 


So far as the home is concerned the more 
research the teacher does the better. Parents 
like to see their children advance. They are 
glad to have them taught by the most modern 
methods in education, If research shows that 
a particular method of teaching spelling brings 
the best results, the parent readily endorses 
the method because he wants his child to be a 
good speller. If through research the teacher 
discovers that teaching geography by the 
project method produces the best results, the 
parents tend to favor that method. If the 


teacher finds by experiment that the topical 
method of teaching arithmetic is superior to 
the spiral method, the home is favorably dis- 
posed toward the teacher in the use of that 
And so it is with any part of the 


method. 





curriculum. It is results that count with the 
parent, and those methods which produce the 
best results will be most popular in the home. 


Perhaps no one phase of education concerns 
the parent more than the proper placement of 
pupils in grades by scientific study. Research 
has demonstrated that a pupil has three ages 
—a chronological age determined by his birth, 
an educational age determined by measure- 
ment of his achievement in learning subject 
matter, and a mental age determined by a 
test designed to measure inherited or native 
ability. So research tells us to what extent 
we are justified in holding a pupil back or in 
giving him a special conditional promotion. 
The teacher is in a most favorable position to 
carry out such research work and cooperate 
with the home in securing the best possible 
results with her pupils. She cannot make 
brains for a moron, but she can diagnose in- 
dividual cases and prescribe studies that will be 
best for the individual who needs education 
even more than the gifted child to help him 
to succeed in life. And it is the business of 
the parent to cooperate with the resourceful 
teacher for the welfare of the child. 


The teacher who is a research worker soon 
wins respeect in her own school; her renown 
also spreads to other schools. Little did 
Naomi Norseworthy realize at the time the 
great importance of her research in regard to 
the retention of rapid learners. She was 
demonstrating to the educational world that 
rapid learners retain best. But she did not 
realize that her discovery would go down in 
the history of education to be scattered from 
coast to coast. Little did she dream of how 
this bit of research would affect other schools. 
Who knows how many teachers were in- 
fluenced by this work? How many as a re- 
sult were led to do other work similar in 
nature? What and how many educational 
problems were solved in a scientific way as a 
result? We frequently fail to realize what 
influence our acts have on others, especially 
of our own profession. Many a teacher has 
been aroused by the scientific procedures and 
results of some research worker in another 
The spirit of research seems to be 
The effect 


school. 
contagious even at long range. 
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of the findings of Caldwell and Courtis in 
the use of the Boston School Tests has been 
nation-wide in influence. It has, for example, 
given us data concerning a long disputed 
question of the ability of our school children 
of today compared with those of 1845. 


The field of research is teaching, with good 
problems to be solved. Quoting Dr. Buck- 
ingham in his Research for Teachers, research 
is bounded only by the limits of education it- 
self. And the one in the best position to solve 
these problems and make an envious record 
is the classroom teacher. Like Pestalozzi and 
Froebel of old, she becomes a historical cre- 
ator of our profession. 


From her own standpoint the teacher can- 
not afford to ignore the wonderful oppor- 
tunities she has to investigate human nature 
and conduct. If she becomes thoroughly in- 
terested in her work, she is not merely a suc- 
cessful routine practitioner. Burdensome is 
the work of the teacher who day in and day 
out merely carries out her program, doing no 
more than she is required to do. The teacher 
who does no more than she is paid for doing 
usually stays on a low plane and receives pay 
for no more than she does. ‘The great 
teacher, Professor Palmer, said, “I receive 
pay for what I would gladly pay for the op- 
portunity to do—teach students.” It is true 
that education needs the teacher as a research 
worker, but the teacher and her calling will 
likewise profit by her research activities. In 
the past the research work has been too much 
done by comparatively few educators who 
were not classroom teachers. The teacher in 
service was not expected to concern herself 
with the most vital part of her work—her 
problem. Her research was done for her and 
the results were handed to her all cut and 
dried. But let us hope that the day of 
awakening has arrived and that the class- 
room teacher will take her place where she 
belongs—as the real and most effective re- 
search worker in the educational field, the 
most potent factor in the production of a 
science of education and a schooling that 


meets our democracy’s grave and pressing 
needs, 





Over the Teacups 











Some Factors in Leadership 


OME years ago when the senior class of 

Teachers College, New York, held its 
first social meeting, Dean Russell was present 
and addressed the group in part somewhat as 
follows: (We quote from memory). “I am 
glad to meet so large a percentage of the 
class here tonight. I wish the rest were with 
us. But I suppose some who are not here 
are at home studying their lessons for tomor- 
row. I suppose, too, that some of you who 
are here may have had to cut a class today 
in order to make the necessary arrangements 
for the success of this meeting. 

“Do you know what I would like to do if 
I could? If I could, I would like to flunk 
the ones who stayed at home to study and I 
would advance the ones who cut class today 
to put this meeting across. 

“But, of course, I can’t do that. It is out 
of my province. But there is something I 
can do and shall do. When a School Board 
member comes here next spring looking for a 
good live superintendent or when a superin- 
tendent asks me to recommend an efficient 
principal—do you think I shall recommend 
the man who thought only of himself and 
his class record, and absented himself from 
class gatherings and took no part in class 
projects? No, indeed, I shall recommend the 
man who can handle more than one thing 
at a time; the man who can and will step 
aside for the time to put across projects for 
general good, even if it means cutting a class 
now and then, and can still carry his class- 
work successfully. The big jobs demand 
leaders who can get things done, not one 
thing but many.” 

This factor of getting things done which 
the Dean emphasized on that evening plays 
a tremendous part in successful leadership. It 
means more than willingness to work. We 
all know people in places of responsibility who 
work themselves almost to death doing the 
detail work which they should pass on to 
others who would benefit by the service. 

It means more than the successful execu- 








its 
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tion of any single undertaking. We all know 
people who can do one thing at a time quite 
successfully but lose their heads if demands 
crowd in upon them. And yet the simplest 
responsibilities of leadership are complex. 
Many lines of action must be kept in mind 
at once and each one given its particular sort 
of attention. None may be neglected. In 
the words of the Great Leader—“this ought 
ye to have done and not to have left the 
other undone.” 

It means also carrying an undertaking thru 
to the end. We all know some people 
who count themselves leaders, who figure 
conspicuously when new projects are under 
discussion, and who know just how they 
should be carried on, but who are very busy 
somewhere else when the time for real work 
begins. We know others who promptly ac- 
cept responsibilities but return only excuses 
when the completed result should be ready. 

Perhaps all these factors hinge upon that 
power of vision which sees things in right 
relationships—sees big things large and little 
things small, and is able sometimes wisely to 
neglect a lesser demand that a great good 
may be accomplished. 

We women have been accused of lacking 
this particular quality of vision, and with the 
accusation has gone the prophesy that our 
chief mission in the world is and will be to 
carry out the deiails of plans made by others 
of larger vision. ‘The increasing number of 
women in places of leadership would seem to 
indicate that it is a matter of development. 
It remains for us to prove our capacity for 
such development. 





A.Source of Pride 


A NEWSPAPER reporter with “a nose 

for news” is keen to scent out anything 
resembling a fight and the mews value of a 
disturbance seems to rate much higher than 
the good manners of well ordered parlia- 
mentary procedure. Many organizations 
struggle under the handicap of factions which 
always see things from different angles and 
are very positive in their views. These pro- 
vide the reporters with a fertile field. 





Happily, Pi Lambda Theta has been 
singularly free from these disturbances. Prob- 
ably one factor in our peaceful growth has 
been our habit of free and practically un- 
limited discussion. By this means we have 
generally come ‘to see one action as the de- 
sirable action and the minutes record with 
few exceptions—“Motion carried unani- 
mously.” Matters for which no satisfactory 
solution seemed available have generally been 
allowed to wait until more evidence could be 
secured, 


Pi Lambda Theta has been remarkably 
free from the type of disturbance due to the 
personal ambitions of members or chapters for 
office and similar honors. With no excep- 
tions which we can recall, the office has sought 
the person in every instance. This is a record 
of which we may well be proud, for we all 
know of many organizations in which am- 
bitious factions endeavor to fill offices on the 
basis of “My turn next” or “It is due me 
because of my service.” When we measure 
our service by the rule of the Good Book, we 
shall claim no reward for we are only “un- 
profitable servants. We have done that 
which was our duty to do,” and the service 
itself is reward enough. Even in the trying 
early years of the organization when we were 
endeavoring to weld into one body seven 
groups with seven distinct personalities, we 
were able to avoid most of the petty jealousies 
and bickerings which have disrupted many 
similar organizations. 


This is a record of which we may well be 
proud and a precedent which we may urge 
generations to uphold as a sacred trust, not 
only in the deliberations of the national body 
but also in the conduct of chapter affairs. 


“Love that asketh love again 
Finds the barter naught but pain; 
Love that giveth in full store 
Aye receives as much and more. 


Love exacting nothing back 
Never knoweth any lack; 
Love compelling love to pay 
Finds him bankrupt every day.” 


“Give all thou canst. High heaven rejects 
the closely calculated less or more.” 





Sey 
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Thirty Selected Books 


The Journal is happy to announce that 
Miss M. Elizabeth Matthews, Assistant Edi- 
tor of The Pennsylvania State Journal, has 
become a member of our Journal staff. Miss 
Matthews will keep us posted on new books 
in which teachers are particularly interested, 
and will send us other articles from time to 
time. Miss Matthews is a member of Delta 
Chapter. 


Thirty Books Published During School Year 
1928-1929 for Your Summer Reading 


Administration of an Elementary School. By Ar- 
thur S. Gist, 308 pp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.80. 

Beginning Teacher. By J. C. Almack and A. R. 
Lang. 478 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.40. 

Better Schools. A Survey of Progressive Education 
in American Public Schools. C. Washburne and 
M. M. Stearns. 342 pp. John Day Company. 
$2.50. 

Changing Conceptions of School Discipline. By P. 
E. Harris. 384 pp. Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Character Education in Junior High School.. By E. 
H. Fishbock. 190 pp. Heath and Company. 
$1.24. 

Child-Centered School. By Harold Rugg and Ann 
Shumaker. 359 pp. World Book Company. 
$2.40. 

Deans and Advisers of Women and Girls. By A. E. 
Pierce. 636 pp. Professional and Technical 
Press. $4.00. 

Education of Mentally Defective Children, Physo- 
logical Observations and Practical Suggestions. 
By Alice Descoeudres. 312 pp. D. C. Heath 
and Company. $2.00. 

Education Principles and Practices. By Emit Dun- 
can Grizzell. 428 pp. Macmillan Company. 
$2.40. 

Education Through Manual Activities. By A. M. 
Wieckig. 351 pp. Ginn and Company. $1.80. 

Educational Sociology for Beginners. By David 
Snedden. 636 pp. The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. M 

Guidance for Youth. A Textbook. By Frank G. 
Davis and B. Carroll Davis. 387 pp. Ginn 
and Company. $1.76. 


High-School Library. By Hannah Logasa. 283 pp. 
D. Appleton and Company. $1.75. 

Individual Pupil in Management of Class and 
School. By Paul R. Mort. 383 pp. American 
Book Company. $1.60. 

Living in the Twentieth Century. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes. 392 pp. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$3.50. 

Magic Realm of the Arts. By Henry Turner 
Bailey. 56 pp. The Davis Press, Worcester, 
Mass. $1.50. 

Objective Tests. By Jacob S. Orleans and Glenn A. 
Sealy. 383 pp. World Book Company. 

Organization of Supervision. By Fred C. Ayer and 
A. S. Barr. 397 pp. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. $2.25. 

Principles and Practices of Vocational Guidance. By 
I. David Cohen. 470 pp. Century Company. 
$3.00. 

Public School Finance. By Homer P. Rainey. 385 
pp. Century Company. $3.00. 

Psychology of Adolescent. By Leta S. Hollings- 
worth. 259 pp. D. Appleton and Company. 
$2.00. 

School Building Management. By Charles Everand 
Reeves and Harry Stanley Ganders. 395 pp. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. $3.75. 

School Posture and Seating. By H. E. Bennett. 323 
pp. Ginn and Company. $2.00. 

School Training of Gifted Children. By H. H. 
Goddard. 226 pp. World Book Company. 
$2.00. 

Sociological Philosophy of Education. By R. L. 
Finney. 563 pp. Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Supervision of Secondary Subjects. Edited by Willis 
L. Uhl. 673 pp. D. Appleton and Company. 
$2.40. 

Training Children to Study. By B. W. Stillman. 
247 pp. D.C. Heath. $1.60. 

Types of Farce Comedy, $2.00; Types of Domestic 
Tragedy, $1.65; Types of Historical Drama, 
$2.00; Types of Philosophical Drama, $1.65; 
Types of Romantic Drama, $2.00; Types of 
Social Comedy, $2.00; Types of World Trag- 
edy, $1.65. Edited by Robert Metcalf Smith. 
Prentice Hall Inc. 

Ways to Better Teaching in the Secondary School. 
By E. Clarke Fontaine. 271 pp. 

Whither Mankind. A Panorama of Modern Civili- 
zation. Edited by Charles A. Beard. 408 pp. 
Longmans, Green and Company. $3.00. 
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A Pi Lambda Theta Bookplate 


From Sigma Chapter we receive a print of 
a most interesting and attractive bookplate, a 
description of which follows. We are sorry 
that we cannot reproduce the plate here also. 

The outline of the device of our bookplate 
is an Egyptian pylon, or gateway, symbolic 
of the entrance into that wider field which 
education has brought to woman. 

The central point of attention is the figure 
of Queen Hatshepsut, arch modernist of her 
time. In her hand she holds the Key of 
Life. Over her stream the rays of Light from 
that same source of Illumination that inspired 
the building of the pyramids, emblematic of 
steadfastness, and of every work of civilization, 
regardless of the race or the sex of the 
workers. 

Before her is the Lamp of Learning, lighted 
by the hands of those who have gone before. 
Of its light she is the heir but her province 
now is to add intensity to the flame as she ex- 
plores the realms of earth and sea and air and 
bids them give up their secrets. 

The papyrus is suggestive of the medium 
by which the findings of a single mind are 
multiplied and carried to all the nations of 
the earth for the enrichment thereof. It 
gives us a new rendering of the old symbol 
of fertility. 

The Pi Lambda Theta plates are for sale 
by Sigma Chapter. They were designed by 
E. Kieth Harkness, the artist husband of one 
of Sigma’s members. ‘The proceeds of their 
sale will be devoted to a Pi Lambda Theta 
scholarship. 

Orders should be sent to the chairman of 
the Scholarship Committee, Miss Cora Lee 
Danielson, 82114 North Heliotrope Drive, 
Los Angeles. 

The price of the book plates is $5.00 per 
hundred when we are able to have fifty sets 
printed at once, or $6.75 for single orders. 


Wedding Bells 


On April 6, in Bethlehem Chapel of the 
Episcopal Cathedral, Washington, D. C., at 
4:30 p. m., Miss Rowena Schmidt became the 











bride of Mr. Jesse Andrew Carpenter. The 
service was read by the Right Reverend James 
E. Freeman, Bishop of Washington. 

Following the ceremony the wedding 
supper was served at the home of Dr. Louise 
Stanley. 

The bride is a graduate of Missouri Uni- 
versity and a member of Alpha Chapter. 
She has been a member of the faculty of Home 
Economics in the Universities of Missouri, 
West Virginia, and Arkansas. For several 
years she has been an assistant to Dr. Stanley, 
chief of the Bureau of Home Economics. She 
is also serving as leader in Pi Lambda Theta’s 
study of habit formation in young children. 

Mr. Carpenter is an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
penter are now at home at 2544 Seventeenth 
street, N. W., Apartment 43, Washington, 
D. C. 





Creators 





There are so many ways in which the 
world could be made beautiful. Our hideous, 
ugly churches! If the All Beautiful Spirit 
should come down and try tot live in them, 
He would soon desert them and go and live 
in a beautiful Union Station somewhere. 

These are a few things that the creators 
could do for us if they had a fair oppor- 
S. «- + +2 

If it is not antagonism which the creator 
meets, then it is something that is about as 
bad; it is indifference. . . . . 

Now, what does the creator require, in 
order to do his work? He does not require 
any special attention; he simply requires that 
he be let alone in the right way to do his 
work; that the atmosphere, the sociological 
conditions be right. 

Now, my one plea is this, that these 
youngsters have their fair opportunity to do 
their work. “Qh,” you say, “are they great 
creators?” Well, how do you know in ad- 
vance whether they are great creators or 
not? : 

—Excerpts from an address before the 
Progressive Education Association by Rollo 
Walter Brown, printed in the Progressive 
Education Magazine, Vol. VI, No. 2. 
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News From The Chapters 








Alpha News 
Anna Burns of the State Normal School 
at Hays, Kansas, is searching out child-cen- 
tered schools in Kansas City and Chicago. 
Jessie Alice Cline is doing research in Home 
Economics in Washington, D. C., under the 
leadership of Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 


Iota News 

Iota Chapter is making plans to sponsor a 
banquet for the women visitors at the sixth 
conference on Elementary Supervision on 
April 18. 

Pi Lambda Theta members in Indian- 
apolis—chiefly members of Iota Chapter, have 
petitioned for the installation of an alumnae 
chapter to be known as the Indianapolis 
Alumnae Chapter. 


Sigma News 

The last two meetings, on the theme of 
character education, have been stimulating to 
all present. At the meeting on January 17, 
Doctor Alberty Sydney Raubenheimer, Pro- 
fessor of Education, gave a short address and 
led the discussion. Dr. Raubenheimer is the 
best campus authority on the subject, and 
conducted one of the more important pieces 
of research on character traits a few years ago. 
In his address he stressed the idea that char- 
acter is not something which the child 
possesses and which we can train, but is the 
result of the interaction between the child and 
his environment. 

On February 21, several members gave 
short talks on certain problems of character 
education presented in their own teaching ex- 
perience, with helpful suggestions for their 
solution. One emphasized the danger of let- 


ting students “get by”; one reported that she 
had recently become convinced of the value 
of direct moral instruction ad hoc; one who 
is both mother and teacher emphasized the 
need of mutual understanding between teacher 
and mother. 


Twenty-four different problems in char- 
acter education are reported as being studied 
by members. A number of members and 
their friends are working on the previously 
announced problem of the pre-school child. 

Miss Katherine Carey of Sigma, new as- 
sistant superintendent of the Los Angeles 
schools, was guest of honor recently at a 
dinner of the men vice-principals of the city, 
and also at a luncheon given by her former 
associates at Jefferson High School, including 
several members of Sigma. 

Dr. Mildred Struble, chairman of the de- 
partment of comparative literature of the 
university, and a member of Sigma, is having 
informal gatherings monthly at her home for 
the faculty and advanced students of the de- 
partment including several members of Sigma. 

Phi Beta Kappa was installed at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in March. 
Two members of Sigma were initiated. Miss 
Gwendolyn Patton, 1929, and Miss Julia 
Norton McCorkle, 1914, who is assistant 
professor of English. 

Mrs. Zelma L. Huxtable has spoken on 
character education to several women’s clubs 
lately, and contributed articles on the subject 
to educational periodicals. 


Phi 

We were especially pleased at our initiation 
on March 13 to honor Mrs. McConnell 
Allen with a Pi Lambda Theta key because 
of her outstanding professional service to the 
state. For two years she had charge of Public 
School Instruction in the State of Idaho and 
is attending the university now to obtain her 
Master’s degree. 

December 6, 1928, Pi Lambda Theta met 
at the Blue Bucket Inn for a dinner with 
Kappa Delta Pi, the men’s educational fra- 
ternity. At the close of the dinner President 
Kelly addressed the group, speaking on “Co- 
ordinating Education in Idaho.” He seems 
fired with enthusiasm for the future of the 
University of Idaho and gave us a thrill of 
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its possibilities. 

The week before Christmas we entertained 
the new girls in the School of Education at 
a fire side at the Kappa Alpha Theta house. 
About sixty guests came and we had a lovely 
program. ‘The entertainment consisted of an 
address by President Goldie Smith, explain- 
ing to our guests about Pi Lambda Theta, 
and a Christmas story, “The Baby Camel that 
Walked to Jesus,” by Eunice Winn Smith. 
Christmas carols were sung and refreshments 
served, 


At one of our professional meetings Dr. 
Henrietta —Tromanhauser of the Modern 
Language faculty gave us an illustrated lec- 
ture, “German Education and Art,” at the 
Science Hall. The meeting was continued at 
the Alpha Phi house where a discussion took 
place relating to the need of more extra-cur- 
ricular lectures. It was suggested that many 
members of the faculty could give interesting 
lectures on their own particular hobbies, and 
on other than teaching subjects. It was also 
suggested that the students needed and 
wanted to hear good lectures on a variety 
of themes by some of the professors that might 
otherwise never have the opportunity of hear- 
ing. 

The plan impressed the group favorably 
and the matter has been taken up with Vice- 
President Jones. He was interested in our 
desire to hear Dean Messenger talk on litera- 
ture and Miss McCoy on How to Get a Job. 
Phi Chapter hopes to put this plan over. 


In February Pi chapter at Pullman, Wash- 
ington, accepted our luncheon invitation and 
we entertained them Saturday the 16th at the 
Moscow Hotel. Goldie Smith, President of 
Phi chapter, welcomed the guests and told 
them of the work we «re doing, particularly 
of our problem. Pi chapter was represented 
by Miss Margaret Shaw, who told us of their 
activities on the W. S. C. campus and of their 
problems for this year. Our special guest at 
the luncheon was Mrs. Margaret Sargent, 
Professor of Modern Languages, who gave 
us a most interesting account of her recent trip 
to China and Japan. 


You probably remember in our last field 
letter of our mentioning that Miss Ella Vic- 


toria Dobbs, our National Vice-President, was 
to speak at the Idaho State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting at Pocatello, Idaho. Since a 
good many of the members were not able to 
attend no doubt you would like to know that 
five members of Pi Lambda Theta had a 
most enjoyable luncheon at which time Miss 
McCoy gave her a most interesting account 
of Phi chapter. We afterwards received a 
letter from Miss Dobbs stating she was very 
much pleased with our activities. Miss Dobbs 
was enjoyed to the fullest extent by the mem- 
bers of the Idaho State Teachers’ Association 
conference. 


We might give you an idea how far our 
problem is progressing. Eighty-eight inquiries 
were sent out to the prominent business and 
professional men of Idaho and we have had 
over fifty per cent returns. They have given 
us a list of whom they considered the three 
most cultured women in their localities and 
this week questionnaires will be sent to these 
women and to those on our list compiled from 
Who’s Who. Some of these replies to our 
inquiries have been very interesting. Con- 
gressman Burton L. French gave us a most 
clever answer. He seemed at a loss as to how 


to choose whom he thought the three most 
cultured women, so he brought up the subject 
for conversation at a dinner, that was given 
by Captain Horne of the Navy Department 
and Mrs. Horne, in honor of the Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States. So you see, 
Field Members, our problem is even getting 
international consideration. At the dinner 
party the wife of Commander Van Valken- 
berg proposed to Mr. French that he regard 
the inquiry as wholly impersonal, because, she 
said: “Even if you were to go to the group 
of young ladies who have propounded the 
question, and were to pick out three from the 
group, think of the trouble you would be in.” 
So this is what he tells us: “This dear lady 
then suggested that the only possible answer 
for your question with which I could get by, 
would be to tell you that the three ladies in 
Idaho who are the most cultured in our state, 
are the following: ‘the Mother, the Wife, 


>» 


the Daughter’. 
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Rho 

Rho Chapter of New York University gave 
an Auld Lang Syne tea on Saturday after- 
noon, March 16, for the purpose of bringing 
together old friends and students of the School 
of Pedagogy which was the forerunner of 
the present School of Education. Mary Stone 
had charge of the arrangements and fully 
demonstrated her ability. The program 
opened with group singing of The Palisades, 
The Violet, New York University, and the 
Pi Lambda Theta Service Song, written by 
a Rho member, Mrs. Minnie Kelsey. Stella 
Dinish was the leader. Minna Liebshutz con- 
tributed a group of charming songs and Julia 
Harney a delightful piano solo. Dorothy 
Mulgrave added to the pleasure of the after- 
noon by reading several exquisite Irish poems, 
and Edna Stebbins read one of Carl Sand- 
burg’s Rootabaga stories. Signe Hagelthorne 
gave an informal report of the Pi Lambda 
Theta meeting at Cleveland which she at- 
tended. Emma Campbell, Supervisor of 
Elementary Grades of the Jersey City 
Schools, read an interesting account of the 
early days of the School of Pedagogy which 
had been prepared by Blanche Halse, a stu- 
dent of the school in the eighties. Miss Halsey 
recalled the work of Dr. Jerome Allen and 
Dr. Edward R. Shaw, both of whom died at 
their posts, struggling bravely to uplift the 
standards of the teaching profession. Miss 
Halsey believes that Dr. Buckner, at that time 
organized the first class for study of the child 
mind in this country, and that the first effort 
to connect manual training or muscular ac- 
tion with brain development was made in the 


School of Pedagogy. In those days the library 7 
was housed in a single room, in charge of 
Miss Woodward. About thirty courses were 
offered by the school at that time. 
MacDougall added several anecdotes of the | 
early period and Mrs. Helen Gould Shepard, 
who is an old-time friend of the school and 
the university, made a special appeal to teach- 4 
ers of today to emphasize the religious and 
moral side of their teaching. Mrs. Shepard 
feels that modern students need this spiritual 7 
support and because of its lack often become 
discouraged and despondent even to the ex- 
tent of taking their own lives. 
feels that only in this way can the school help @ 
to combat anti-social tendencies in the life of 
today. 


Tea was served by Signe Swanburg and 
Mrs. Ramsey, Flora Beard and Signe Hagel- 
thorne pouring. Among the guests were Pro- | 
fessor Horne, Professor Binder, Mr. and Mrs, | 
Kimball of the University of Virginia, Miss 
Hefferman, Dr. and Mrs. West, Dr. Rado- @ 
savljevich, Miss Nicolls, Miss Butts, Professor 4 
Charles Skinner, Dr. Rosalie Morton, Dr. E. 
George Payne, Mrs. George Kuhlman, Dr. 
Lester Crow, Mrs. Goss, Mrs. Fallardeau, 
and Miss Palen. 


A dinner and reception for new members 
is set for April 27. All Rho members in 
the Metropolitan area are preparing to work 
for the success of the Annual Luncheon of 
the New York University School of Educa- 
tion Alumni Association to be held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania on April 
20. 








If your address for the next school year will be different 


from the one at which you now receive the Journal, send it with- 
out delay to Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin, 7404 Bennett Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 
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Mrs. Shepard J 





